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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


MAINE! Tuomas Tuorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
‘Time of execution any day. 

RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. Hicxs. 
for murder. ‘To be executed November, 
1847. Can neither read nor write. Age 25. 

NEW-YORK! Nero Grant (colored) 
for the murder of another colored man named 
James Peas. ‘To be executed in Steuben Co. 
on the 25th of June. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harney, 
for the murder of his wift at Easton. 

James Rices, to be hung on the 13th of 
August. 

Brivcet Harman, at Philadelphia. Time 
of execution not known. 


Joun Parker, 2 of Butler, for the murder 
Mary Myers, § of the husband of the lat- 
yer- Time of execution not fixed. 


Joun Haceerpy, for the murder of Melchi 
Fortney and his wife, in Lancastercity. Time 
of execution not stated. 

Martin Suay, for the murder of John 
Reece. ‘Time of execution unknown. 

MARYLAND! Ww». Wuee ter, a slave, 
for engaging in an insurrection; time of 
execution unknown. 

Georce Queen, the slave of John D. 
nee E.sq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 

Waker. To be executed in Baltimore. 
Time of execution not known. 

_ ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineton, for 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. 

ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


P.RISOCMIBIBIS WiIRUINSTD. 
The Mother’s Appeal. 

A dense crowd had assembled, and the ma- 
chinery of the Court House was in full op- 
eration. Presently a voice was heard, plain- 
tive as the lute, and a woman besought that 
she might be permitted to speak. Not a 
whisper fell upon the ear as that meek aud 
quiet mother moved through the crowd.— 
Even the outskirt loiterers withheld their 
rude speech as she passed. The judge mo- 
tioned her to sit down, and the stillness of 
the grave succeeded. ‘The good sister re- 
moved her bonnet, and wiped the cold pers- 
piration from her brow; then at the signal of 
the magistrate, she rose and thus addressed 
him:— 

* Please your Honor:—It may seem unbe- 
coming that one of my sex should thus appear 
in your presence, but if you are a parent there 
will be no wonder. Myson has now been 
imprisoned three years; his letters are marked 
by contrition, and he earnestly desires to 
lead a better life. It is not for me to defy 
the supreme law of the land; but I would 
urge it upon your consideration whether it 
be expedient or necessary to retain the physi- 
cian when the patient is healed. My boy is 
not hardened incrime. His offence was com- 
mitted in an hour of thoughtlessness, under 
the influence of bad company. He now sues 
for pardon. Shall it be in vain? Shall that 
young spirit pine within prison-walls, when 
it longs to tread the firm earth and be a man? 
Shall forgiveness be denied him for his first 
wrong, when the Christian is command :d_ to 
forgive ‘seventy times seven’? If so, then 
the prison is not for reform, but for ven- 
geance. 

Oh, hear me! thou who hast led thy son 
by the hand and shown him the fair walks of 
life, who hast returned him to maternal arins, 
and felt secure in their care, think of this, 
my only child, immured during long years, 
and now that his inmost being cries out for 
living water, still confined as a felon. 

Must it be so? Oh! entrust him to me 
once more. He yearns for the home of his 
youth, and for those friends who still love 
His aged father sits in darkness, weep- 
Think 
you, that during his incarceration, I have 
had other thoughts than concerning him ?— 
No, no! itcould not be. Prayer has ever 
been in my soul, or on my lips. These sup- 
plications have been answered; Heaven has 
touched the wanderer, and restored a right 
spirit; but society has thrown him aside, and 
amid the multiplicity of delinquents, he is 
forgotten. Give him back to these arms, and 
they shall shield him; this heart shall spread 
its mantle; and my life shall pay for a sec- 
ond infringement.’ And, dropping upon the 
stand, she breathed out a petition to Him 
whose ear is never closed, and in words so 
touching and strong, that even the rudest eye 
in that vast assembly was moistened, and 
the judge sat down, overcome and conquered. 

When she had finished, she stood like an 
angel of light, seemingly all unconscious of 
her position. 
had vanished, and a holy calm settled upon 


him. 
ing day and night for his fallen one. 


The storm of excited feeling 


her brow. 
turning to the governor, who chanced to be 
present, received from him the pardon of the 
Then did the pent-up emotions of 


The judge, seeing this, rose, and 


prisoner. 


that listening crowd burst into one loud ac- | 
clamation of delight, and the noble mother 
left the room amid the deafening applause of 
the multitude. 
brace her son, and lead him again to the 
hearth-stone of his childhood. 


She was soon allowed to em- 








Who shall paint 


This is but one instance. 








the myriads of offenders who sit in sackcloth, 
and go sorrowing to the grave? ‘There is 
anguish and woe which we might heal. Let 
us use the balm which lies in an earnest life, 
a generous sympathy anda keen judgment. 
Let us hold out a lantern to those who have 
lost their way, and offer them the compass 
All ean 
do something, and the aggregate will be 
mighty. 
harvest glistening with plenty. 


which leads to the ‘ narrow path.’ 


Every seed will be blessed aud the 


AMICA. 








The Death Penalty. 

The papers of the day (says the Yankee 
Blade) teem with arguments, pro aad con, 
on the propriety of Capital Punishment, as 
the phrase is, (capital punishment being sim- 
ply the greatest punishment inflicted, to 
abolish the penalty of death, will only make 
the next highest capital, and not put an 
end to capital punishment entirely.) But 
among them all, we have seen no view of the 
question more striking than the following 
passage gleaned from ‘ The Lesson of Life,’ 
a strange, wild, grotesque, yet thrilling tale, 
from * Cakes and Ale,’ by Douglass Jerrold, 
the celebrated dramatist. A dialogue takes 
place in the jail of Paris between the com- 
mon hangman and a monk who had visited 
the prison on an errand of mercy :— 


* * * Jacques Tenebrix, the hangman of 
Paris, quaffed his wine and water, and drew 
his chair near the chair of Father George, the 
most rigid and conscientious monk of the or- 
der—such, at least, was his reputation—and, 
in a tone of familiar confidence—for the friar 
‘Father 


was Antonette’s confessor—said, 


George, I want you to instruct me; never | 


mind that poor lad—poor innocent!’ cried 
Jacques, observing that the monk glanced at 
the vacant Narcisse; ‘Yes, I want your 
counsel in an affair of conscience,’ cried the 
hangman. 

‘Thou shalt have it,’ was the benevolent 
promise of the monk. 

‘Thou hast called death a punishment, 
most holy father, let us debate that simple 
point;’? and Jacques sidled still closes to bis 
reverend guest. 

The declining sun shone through the case- 
ment, and, falling upon the heads of the ex- 
ecutioner and the monk, bent, as they were, 
towards each other, presented a strange and 
striking contrast of character as developed 
in their features. ‘The monk’s face was long 
and sallow, marked with deep lines about the 
mouth, which seemed restless with ill-con- 
cealed passion; his eye was black, full and 
heavy; a joyless, unreposing eye. ‘The coun- 
tenance of Pierra ‘Tenebree was round and 
somewhat jocular, A love of mirth appeared 
to twinkle in his look, and his lips seemed 
made for laughter; if@black hair and beard 
were sprinkled with white, and his complex- 
ion was a clear, “deep brown, flushed in the 
cheek with wholesome red. ‘The sun, shin- 
ing upon those heads, brought out their sep- 
arate oposite characters in the strongest re- 
lief to each other, A stranger looking at 
them from a distance, would have thought 
the hangman some humble, yet wealthy, 
good-tempered citizen of Paris, consulting 
with his household adviser, on a daughter’s 
portion, or a son’s patrimony, or some other 
domestic arrangement. Very different was 
the subject which at that hour supplied the 
discourse of Jacques ‘Tenebree, the hangman 
of Paris, and Father George, the austere 
Capuchin. 

© Thou dost call death a punishment?’ re- 
peated the executioner. ‘1 live by it, and 
should therefore, with the wisdom of this | 


world————’ 


‘The wisdom of this world is arrant fol- 
ly,’ interrupted the Capuchin. 

‘lamof the ghostly opinion,’ observed 
Jacques Tenebre, ‘as toa good deal of it. 
Yet, death being nade a punishment, makes 
my profession—I speak to thee in private, 
and as a friend—my profession is little less 
than arrant folly; a mistake, a niiserable 
blunder !? 

‘The saints protect me! what meanest 
thou by such wild discourse?’ inquired father 
George. 

‘Hear me out, listen to the hangman,’ 
cried Jacques Tenebrw. ‘There is another 
world, eh? good father George ?? 

The Capuchin moved suddenly from the 
side of the querist, and surveyed him with a 
look of horror. 

* Nay, nay, answer me,’ said Jacques; ‘ but 
for the form of argument. *T'was for that I 
put the question!’ 

‘Tis scarcely lawful even so to put it,’ 
said the Monk. 


ed—there is another world.’ 


$ However, let it be grant- 


, 


‘And all men must die! 
Tenebre. 


asked Jacques 
‘ Eh ?—is it not so?? 

‘We are come into the worl! doomed to 
the penalty,’ replied the Capuchin. ‘ Death 
is the common lot of all.’ 

‘Of the good, and the wise, and the un- 
wise? eh, father,’ cried Jacques. 

‘Tis very certain,’ answered the Monk. 

‘If such then be the case,’ said Tenebre, 
‘if no virtue, no goodness, no wisdom, no 
strength, can escape death—if death be made, 
as you say, the penalty of the good, why 
should it be thought the punishment of the 
wicked? Why should it be thought the only 
doom for the blackest guilt, which, it may be 
the very same hour, the brightest virtue is 
condenmed to suffer? Answer me that!’ cried 
the hangman. 

‘°Tis a point above thy apprehension, 
Jacques Tenebrae,’ replied father George, 
apparently desirous of changing the discourse, 
‘ Let it rest, Jacques, for abler wits than 
thine.’ 

‘You would not kill a culprit’s soul, father 
George?’ asked Jacques, heedless of the 
wishes of the Capuchin. 

‘What horror dost thou talk!’ exclaimed 
the Monk. 

‘ But for thy argument,’ said the unmoved 
Jacques, ‘ Nay, I’m sure thou wouldst not. 
I have heard thee talk such consolation toa 
culprit that, at the time, I have thought it a 
blessed thing to die. * Well, he died—and 
the laws, as the cant phrase runs, were 
avenged. The repentant thief, the penitent 
blood-shedder, was dismissed from the fur- 
ther rule of a man; perhaps, the very day 
he was punished, a hundred pious, worthy 
souls were called from the world; he was 
discharged from the earth, and—but thou 
knowest what thou hast twenty times pro- 
mised such misdoers, when I had done my 
office on them.’ 

‘Thou art ignorant, Jacques Tenebrea— 
basely ignorant; thou art so familiarized 
with death it has lost its terrors to thee,’ said 
the Capuchin, who again strove to shift the 
discourse. 

‘ Of that anon, father George; as for death 
on the scaffold, ’tis nothing—but | have seen 
the death of a good man, in his Christian 
bed,’ said Jacques, ‘ and that was awful.’ 

‘Thou dost own as much?’ observed father 
George, ‘ thou dost confess it.’ 

‘ Awful, yet cheering; and ’twas while I 
beheld it, that the thought came to me of my 


own worthlessness ’ 





‘ As a sinner,’ interrupted the Capuchin. 





«And hangman,’ cred Jacques. ‘1 though: 
it took from the holiness, the beauty, if f may 


say it, of the good man’s fate—the common 
fate, as you rightly call it, father—to give 
death to the villain, to make it the last pun- 
ishment, by casting him at one fling from the 
same world with the pious creature who died 
yesterday. Now the law would not, eould 
not if it would, kill the soul, and—but thou 
knowest what passes between thy brother- 
hood and the condemned, thou knowest what 
thou dost promise to the penitent culprit, and, 
therefore, to kill a man for his crimes would 
be a fitting, reasonable custom, of this world 
were nothing, and there were nought beyond. 
Then, see you, father George, you would 
hasten the evil doer into nothingness; —now 
Eh? Am 
[ not right, is it not so, holy father?’ 

‘And is such thy thought—thy 
thought?’—inquired the Capuchin. 

‘Il thank my stars it is, else [ had not held 
my office so long. Punishment! Bah! I cali 


dost thou speed him into felicity. 


true 





myself the rogues’ chamberlain, taking them 
from a wicked world, and putting them qui- 
etly to rest. When he who signs the war- 
rant fur their exit—and, thinking closely 
what we all are, ’tis bold writing, P faith— 
must some day die, too, when the ermine 
tippet must, ut some time, lie down with the 
hempen string: it is, methinks, a humorous 
way, of punishment, this same hanging.’ 

‘I tell thee, Jacques Tenebree,’ cried the 
priest, ‘thy coarse faculties, made familiar 
with such scenes, cannot comprehend their 
awfulness—their public use, The example 
that . 

‘Ho! hold you there, father—example! 
Tis a brave example to throttle a man in the 
public streets; why, I know the face of my 
audience as wellas Dominique did. I can 
show you a hundred who never fail at the 
gallows’ foot to come and gather good exam- 
ple. Do you think, most holy father, that 
the mob of Paris come to a hanging as to a 
sermon—to amend their lives at the gibbet? 
No: many come as th. y would take an ex- 
tra dram; it gives their blood a fillip—stirs 
them for an hour or two: many to see a fel- 











low-man act a scene which they the:mselves 
must one day undergo; many, as to the pup- 
pets and ballad singers at Point Neuf; but, 
for example, why, father, as I am an honest 
executioner, I have in my day done my offiee 
upon twenty, all of whom were constant vis- 
iters of years standing at my morning levees.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ asked the monk, 

‘ Believe the hangman,’ answered Jacques 
Tenebre. 

‘And thou wouldst punish no evil doer 
with death?’ inquired father George. 

‘As I am an honest minister of the law, 
and live by rope, not I, for this sufficient rea- 
son; nature having made this the punish- 
ment of all men, it is too good a portion for 
rogues; the more especially when softened 
by the discourse of thy brotherhood.’ 

‘And thou wouldst hang no man?’ again 
asked the friar with rising wrath, 

‘Though I speak it to my loss,’ cried Jae- 
ques, ‘not I!’ 


Write it 1n Gotp. The great compre- 
hensive truths, says President Quincy, writ- 
ten in letters of living light on every page 
of our history, are these: Human happiness 
has no perfect security but freedom; free - 
dom, none but virtue; virtue, noné but 
knowledge; and neither freedom, nor vir- 
tue, nor knowledge, has any vigor or im- 
mortal hope, excepting the principles of the 
Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the 
Christian religion. 

Moen’s evil manners live in brass; their vir- 


tues we write in water 
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Prison Discipline Society. 
REMARKS OF DOCTOR HOWE. 
' (conéLupep.]} 
Dr. Howr’s IMPRISONMENT. 
I have been a prisoner, sir; I have known what 
a weary length of time is a day passed in a gloomy 
cell, without ocenpation, without books, without 
hope; what an ageis a week, endured in close con- 
finement; what an eternity isa month, dragged out 
in a lonely cell, where, though it was not dark, I 
could see no sun, nor moon, nor stars. 
Among the first portion of my imprisonment, in 
the Prussiin prison ut Berlin, for the offence of aid- 
ing the Poles in their struggle for liberty, I was 


hept au secret, as it is called, that is, no one was 
allowed to see me except the turnkey who brought | 


my food. I could not know my offence; 1 could 
not tell when I was to be tried; I could not te!! 
what was to be my fate; I could not receive a let- 
ter or newspaper; or know what was going on in 
tie world. Ll bore up under this depressing, and 
purposely agonizing treatment, as well as one who 
had youth, and strength, and an ordinary share of 
courage could; but it was evident that my health 
could not endure Jong in my narrow cell, and my 
entreaty to be allowed exercise was complied with. 
1 was led out into a court-yard of the prison, and I 
can assure you, sir, thit, though the fresh air was 
most delicious, and the bright sun was most wel- 
come, I never cared to go there again. On either 
side were convicts in their cells; and the men be- 
gan to talk ribaldry, the women to beckon to me; 
and because I shrunk away, they blasphemed and 


cursed me, until J} was glad to find refuge in my | 
cell; and I thanked God for its silence and its soli- | 


tude. It seemed to mea paradise, in which 1 could 
live contented when contrasted with the hell, it 
would have been, if such wretches as 1 had seen, 
had been its inmates with me. 

Sir, i trust that when I escaped from that prison, 
I we, at least, no worse a man than when I entered 
it; but I shadder to think what might have become 
of meif I had been forced to work, to eat, to march, 
and to associate for five, ten, or fifteen years, with 
the other prisoners. Sir, the hunger and thirsting 
of the human soul for sympathy and communion, 
is almost as dreadful as that of the body for food. 


One husa feeling as of moral starvation, which, in| 


common natures, will overcome the natural feeling 
of repugnance to association with the depraved; 


and perhaps not all my own conscious innocence, | 


nor the virtuous precepts of my home education, 
nor my own self-respect, would have saved me 
from sinking into despondency, from forming in- 
timacies with my comrades, and frogn suffering mor- 
al evils which must, almost necessurily, affect even 
innocent men, when they are for a long time con- 
gregated with criminals. And if I should have 
heen injured; if I shrank from congregating with 
criminals, shall I not plead for my brother who has 
the same feelings and the same nature as I have? 
May there not be a man committed to our prison 
who is as innocent of any crime as l was? May 
there not be others, who, (when we consider the 
sudden and dreadful temptition that came over 
them ta moment) are hardly to be counted as re- 
sponsible? And shall we herd these men in with 
hardened offenders? 


I said the hunger of the human soul for sympa-| 


thy and communion is almost as great as that of the 
body for food, and the Separate System takes ad- 
vantage of this by giving the prisoner the means of 
gratifying it by intercourse with his teachers.— 
Perhaps they are the first virtuous men he bas ever 
known, and he may shrink from them, but the cra- 
ving of his nature must be gratified; and since he 
cannot, as at Auburn or Charlestown, have com- 


munion and sympathy with his fellow convicts, he | killing by law was the legitimate heir of kil-| There is not indefiniteness enough in post- 


will have it with his teacher, and reap the good ef- 


fects of it. 
1 was going on to show some of the other ad- 


monishes me to draw to a close. 
in brief, are there not some cases where the Sepa- 
rate System is best? Ought not wen who are 
arrested and awaiting trial, to be kept upon th: 
Separate System and away from the contamination 
of other prisoners / 

Ought not the young man, condemned 
first tne, and who is to endure but a short term 
of imprisonment,—ought he not to be kept upon the 
Separate System? Lvery feeling heart wiil say, 
aye—and yet our Soci ty denounces this system as 
ail bad! and denounces those of its members who 
dare to question the superiority of the Congregate 
System as intruders! Yes, sir, we have been 
ealled intruders by those who manage this Society 
as a sort of close corporation, because honestly be- 
lieving it is wrong in many of the principles whic 
it advocates, and is a stumbling block in the way of 
reform, we dare to call in question its infullibility. 
We were never considered intruders so long as We 
took for gospel every statement in its reports; but 
when, in the course of inquiry, and in the stady of 
the subject, we came to conclusions ditlering from 
the favorite ones of the managers of the Society, 
we become intruders, and our subscriptions are 
hardly received. 

But, sir, intruder or not, so long as I consider that 
our courts aie fallible,x—that innocent men may be 
rent to prison,—that young men who have commit- 
ted but one crime, are sent to them,—that some 
natures will inevitably be erushed and forever de- 
Stroyed, by the exposur.: to public gaze, and by 
herding for years with old criminals on the Congre- 


gate System, so long shall I, by my voice and pen, | 


plead for the means of separute confinement. 


INSANITY. 

Sir, there is a senseless cry about the tendency 
of the Separate System to produce insanity, and 
there is a show of statistics from the Pennsyivania 
prison to prove it. It would be easy to point out 
many errors in those statistics; but admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that they are correct, then it fol- 
lows only that that particular prison is badly man- 
age1; but the great principle of separation of con- 
victs from each other, especially of young from old 
offenders, is untouched. I can say safely, that in 
my own case, if any thing would have deiven me 
mad, it would have been to be herded with other 
prisoaers, as they are herded at Charlestown, 2 

Will this audience believe that the society of 
criminals is the only thing which can ke pa con- 
vict from going mad? Wiil it be imposed upon by 


the assertion that itis impossible to have visiters | 


and attendants enough in our State Prison to keep 
the men from going mad? 
make money out of the exhibition of her convicts, 


und yet begrudge them good company enough to | 
she who pays | 


keep them in their senses? Will 


thousands upon thousands of dollars for her arsenal | 
and for her militia, will she let her convicis beeome | 


nd companions if it 
parate System is th 


insane fur want of teachers : 

n be proved that the & 
best, will she not adopt it, cost what it may? 

Sir, if these things be so, and if they are to re- 
main so, then it w.ll be partly owing to this Society, 
which maintains such discouraging doctrines; which 
fails to raise a ery for improvement; which, through 
and obstinacy, refuses to give up the false 
ground that in an evil hour it assumed. 


pride 


I would say, then, 


A 


Will Massachusetts | 





| PRUSON BRIS 


| a’ baa 





‘I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of 


‘RIDIN Do and essential to its integrity. It duly regu- 


| death until J have the infallibility of human judg- 


ment demonstrated to me.’—Lafayetie. 


BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 


14, 1847. 





The Philosophy of Hanging. 





tionable value, and to inquire into the reason 


why it has endured so long. When, for in- truly conservative to labor for its destruction. 
stance, we find it to be an immemorial usage Nothing good can be injured by its removal 
of our social estate to take a man, oceasional- from the face of the earth. 
ly, and after the satisfaction of certain condi- aught that depends for support on the gal- 
tions, to break his neck, with the greatest 


| 


possible decorum and all due religious obser- 
vances, it certainly seems to be worth one’s 


'And especially, when we find that this cus- 
tom, in some shape or other, has prevailed 
from the earliest times, and in all countries, 


| the State, and with even impassioned ear- 


pect. 


_ the barbarism of the ages when it was first 
adopted may hide from us the precise time 
and form of its original appearance in the 
_world, It was a necessary condition pre- 
| vious to a state of civil society, that the in- 
dividual should resign the right he had al- 
| ways claimed and exercised, of killing whom- 
he thought seriously injurious to his 
own rights. Regard for the rights of others 
is the true test of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. In every state of society, from the sav- 
age state almost up to our present semi-civil- 
ized condition, the right of others to life has 
‘seemed to be the least regarded of all. The 
institution of the Death Penalty was simply 
‘the conveying of the prerogative every man 
'exercisel of killing other people, on his own 


| soever 


‘account, and for his own advantage, to the 
| magistrate. Men began to perceive, that the 
danger they were in of being killed them- 
| selves, made this relinquishment of the privi- 
lege of killing others at their own good pleas- 
| ure, essential to their own security. Thus 


‘ling by nature. 


It may seem rather harder to explain why |The inquiry into the manner in which the 
vautages of the Separate System, but the dial ad-! men, at the present day, cling with such te- | Society has done its work is one that will 
nacity to this modification of murder. It is not thrust itself into the company that likes it the 
| from want of what is called common human- least. 


lity. The very men who vindicate hanging 
| 


L Aut : 
edif a man, let him be 
| should fall from a tree before their windows 


land break his neck. Statesmen and Judges 


are not vampyres, and Doctors in Divinity 


are not ghouls, with a stronger thirst for! 


blood, or a more insatiable appetite for dead 
Neither 
‘is it altogether bodily fear of the mischief 


bodies, than the average of men. 


, that the unhanged malefactors might commit, 


or which the example of theirdeath may pre-| 
It is rather spiritual fear of the! 


vent. 
|changes which may rush in through the 
breach which the removal of the Gallows 
If 
it could be demonstrated that the innovating 


| spirit which is walking abroad sc eking what 


| would make in established institutions. 


it may devour, in these latter days, would be 
|content with the sacrifice of the halter and 
| the scaffold, there would be much less reluc- 


tunce at making it. 

Physiologists tell us that were a person 
| born blind to be suddenly restored to sight, 
‘all objects would appear to be in contact with 
the eye. Thatit is only by an exercise of 
judgment that we refer what we see to 


It 


seems to be the same with some men on the 


their proper proportions and relations. 


eyeball of whose mental vision the light of 





truth is suddenly poured. Every thing with- 


| 
= . . . 

in the scope of their mind’s eye seems to be 
! 


of equal importance. All institutions, hu- 


man and divine, look alike, and seem to cling 


together for support. ‘The destruction of 


| 
; one 


of all. 


ing the spirit of Change, that gives rise to 


looks as if it might endanger the safety 


It is the spirit of Conservation dread- 


this anomalous opposition of men of ordinary 
humanity to the abrogation of a cruel custom. 
It is not so much the abolition of the punish- 
th of 


come after such abolition, that 


ment of de: the dread sometbing 


which may 


} ‘ rrrae 
‘gives them pause. This we apprehend to be 
the whole philosophy of the matter. 


| Now Conservatism is a very good thing. 


It is always a curious study to look up the surd, mental vice, than the fear of the ill ef- 

. . ° } 
origin of any existing institution, espe+ fects of the removal of an 
cially if it be of great antiquity, and of ques- When we have discovered the 


while to look into the origin, and to consider | 
the utility of so noticeable an institution, | 


re: - ale | 
and that it is maintained among ourselves | out.—e. 
with calm indifference by the great men of | 


| hestness by the pillars of the Church, the | 
‘inquiry assumes a still more interesting as- tracted very general interest and attention in 


The genesis of the Punishment of Death summarily, if not satisfuctorily, disposed of 
_is obvious enough, although the blackness of by the whole matter in debate being laid upon 


by pretences of public safety, or who justify Jaid in various ways from year to year. 
for the | it by proofs from Holy Writ, would be shock- stil!, to the consternation of those concersed, 
ever so bad a man, itcomes again like Banquo’s ghost, 


It is the centrepetal force of the moral world, |‘ Expect 
‘ 


the business of a Prison Discipline Society 


lates the revolution of that 





‘circle of Eternal Change 
Which is the life of nature.’ 

But it is only a wholesome and normal 
Conservatism that has this benevolent office. 
A false and morbid fear of change may be as 
mischievous as the wildest jacobinism. There 
is no more dangerous, as well as no more ab- 





evil custom. 
il] nature of 
an institution, like Hanging, for instance, it is 


| If there be 


lows, let it perish with it. It is not of God, 
hut of the devil. God delights not in the 
strangulation of his children. He has not so 
made them that they must needs lay violent 
and bloody hands upon each other, for the 
preservation of peace and order. There is 
a more excellent way, and it is the business 
‘of the highest Conservatism to point it 





The Prison Discipline Society. 


The discussions in this Society, which at- 


this city, for several weeks, were finally and 


the table. This is a compendious method of 
despatching any uncomfortable piece of busi- 
ness out of the way of a body, which is im- 
‘patient of entertaining it. It is not a diffi- 
‘cult thing to do, in general. Besides those 
‘who wish to be rid of a disturbing element, 
‘on its own merits, there are always in every 
“numerous Society, a large number of persons 
who are desirous, above all things, of shirk- 
ing responsibility, and are ready enough to 
vote for the putting a measure to sleep, which 
they might not be prepared to kill outright. 
But all this manceuvring has very little posi- 
‘tive effect. The success is only apparent. 
''The victory is one of that kind, too many of 
‘which amount to a defeat. ‘The effect is only 
‘that of water thrown upon a fire which it is 
‘not enough to extinguish. It dampens the 
‘flames for a moment only to increase the heat 
‘of the combustion in the end. 

The difference in the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety is not one that delay can cure. The 
‘table is not strong enough to bear its weight. 


ponement to put it out of people’s heads. 


devil,’ that will not 
It has been 
But, 


It is a ‘busy 
‘down,’ until its work is done. 


| ‘ With twenty mortal murders on its head, 


To push them from their stools!’ 
Though it be laid inthe Red Sea of the doc- 
uments on the Society’s table, we apprehend 
that there will yet be found magie potent 
enough,—‘ words and shells’ virtuous enough, 
—to awake itagain to revisit the glimpses of 
the moon. 

This treatment of Mr. Sumner’s Resolu- 
tions looks, to an unenlightened spectator, 
very like another massacre of the innocents. 
Nothing could well seem mere harmless than 
they. Lambs and sucklings are but imper- 
fect types of theirsinlessness. One would as 
soon think of the axioms of Geometry being 
laid upon the table; or the proposition that 
two and two make four, indefinitely post- 
poned., ‘They merely affirmed that it was 


to examine and discuss the subject of Prison 
Discipline, and not to make itself an im- 
passioned partizan of one side of a great 
question, which divides the friends of Pris- 
question, to wit, of 
This 


seems to be as plain a pgoposition as any 


on Reformation,—tl 
the Congregate and S@parate Systems. 
that can be clothed in words. And, indeed, 
its self-evident character was virtually ad- 
mitted by the fact that all the spicy speeches 
which were made against them, turned upon 
almost any thing except what was contained 
in them. ; 
There was, to be sure, one resolution which 
expressed .regret at the treatment the East- 
ern Pennsylvanis System and its advocates 
had met with atthe hands of the Society. 
But we do not suppose that magnanimity is a 


virtue to be looked for from a Corporate 





Body. 


that resolution being laid‘on the table. 


Therefore we are not surprised at 
} 
fuirness and justice, in the performance of 
the very functions which constitute the lift 
of a Society, may reasonably be demanded. 


| 
not Perfection,’ as the mother of | 


Celebs said to her son, before he set off on 
his celebrated search for a wife, ‘ expect 
not Perfection, but at least, look for Con- 
sistency!’ This was all that Mr. Sumner 
and Dr. Howe asked of the Society. And 
for this moderate request, they were treated, 
in puplie prints, and in private conversation, 
as if, instead of being honest inquirers into 
the philosophy of Prison Discipline, they 
had done something to deserve a yall taste 
of it in their own proper persons! 

We do not propose, at this time, to express 
any opinion on the mooted question of the 
two Systems. We believe that the Science 
of Prison Discipline is yet in ‘ts infancy, and 
that great discoveries are yet to be made of 
.its secrets, and great improvements in its ap- 
plication to practise. But thie Science, like 
all others, depends on the observation of 
facts. A Prison Discipline Society should 
be, at once, an Observatqyy and a Reposito- 
ry, for the observation an! preservation of 
facts relating to this Science, It obviously 
departs from its legitimate sphere, when it 
assumes any specific scheme to be the only 
canonical one, and treats all, or any, others 
with silent contempt, or open injustice. The 
assumption of infallibility is as unphilosophi- 
it is absurd. The 
reign of dogmatism isover. Philosophy now 
inquires aud searches. She no longer dictates 
“specially in a matter so 


cal and mischievous as 


and fulminates, 
nearly concerning the general good, and the 
of the unhappy class 
which is the object of its investigations, as 
should its 
professors maintain a fair, unbiassed, truth- 
loving frame of mind, seeking not the victory 
of a party, but the triumph of Reason and 
Humanity. 

Mr. Sumner and Dr. Howe deserve great 


particular welfare 


the Science of Prison Discipline, 


credit for the perseverance, zeal, patience, | 


talent and temper which they brought to this 


work. Their speeches appear to us to have 


been unanswerable in their defence of the | 


subject matter of the resolutions. And they 


had this tacit acknowledgment that they were | 


unanswerable, 
tial attempt to answer them, among all the 
multitude of words with which wisdom was | 
darkened in those debates. ‘The practical ob- 
ject of those resolutions is, unquestionably, 
obtained substantially, though it may be) 
formally defeated. Public attention is | 
aroused to the merits of the Congregate and | 
of the Separate Systems, as it never was be- | 
fore, and it will not be in the power of any | 
man in society, to check the investigation of | 
this matter, The columns of this paper | 
will be open to the discussion, and we invite | 
the communication of facts or arguments on | 
either side of the question, within such limits | 
We shall, | 


probably, recurn to this subject again.—e. 


as our moderate space will allow. 





The Fourth of July, 


In these latter years efforts have been made 
to redeem this national holiday from its old | 
‘rum-soaked, powder-smoked ’? snpetution. | 
The powder-smoking, to be sure, remains in 
all its former glory; but a material change 
for the better has taken place in the rum- 
soaking part of its primitive character. 
Though, 


heard of, more of this ancient custom of sol- 


ve regret to say, that we saw and | 
emnizing the day—oune * more honored in the 
breach than the observance’—than we have 
witnessed for several years. 

The leisure of the day has been used, with- | 


in the few years last past, for better pur-| 
poses than mere idleness or dissipation. It| 
has been made the oce.sion of friendly assem-| 
blages of those devoted to some movement | 
for the improvement of human condition. | 
The season of the year renders open air meet- 
ings feasible and delightful, and this arrange- 
ment now usually prevails on these occasions. 

The railways, which extend their iron 
arms in every direction, afford opportunities 
of multiplying and varying these charming 
occasions. 

The last Anniversary was thus duly cele- 
brated. Of the Fair at Lynn in behalf of 
the Prisoner’s Friend Association, we have 
heard golden opinions, and presume that an 
account by an eye-witness will be given in 
this week’s paper. We were not fortunate 
enough to be present, ourselves, but we are 
happy to be told that it was a beautiful and 
prosperous occasion. 

An Anti-Slavery meeting was held at Wal- 


tham, in Harrington’s Grove, a_ beautiful 
piece of woods, and was numerously attend- 
It went off with entire success, and yave 


It 


was conducted on the true Pic Nic plan, 


ed. 


universal satisfaction to all in attendance, 


every party bringing its own basket and store, 
and discussing the same in picturesque groups 


scattered about among the trees and on the 





water’s edge. Mr. Garrison presided, and a 


that there was no substan-| 


considerable number of Yetitlemen occupied 
the hours of the meeting with addresses. 
At Dedham, in Harrison Grove, was held 
a Washingtorian meeting, which was fully 
| attended from various parts of Norfolk coun- 
ty, and from Beston. We believe that it was 
entirely successful, and hope that it may give 
“a new impulse to the great cause of 'Tempe- 
rance within the sphere of its influence. 
Other meetings, of a similar character 
with the above, were held in various parts 
of the State, and afforded useful and pleas- 
‘ant opportunities for the assemling together 
of those who were of one mind as to any of 
_ the benevolent enterprises of the time. We 
trust that they will grow in number and in 
' interest from year to year.—e. 








The Roxbury Gazette. 


Our old friend, the ‘* Norfolk County 
_ American,’ came to us last week in a new 
dress, enlarged and beautified, under the 
new style and title above written, We are 
glad to see that it still retains, as its second 
title, its old appellation, for which its editor 
has won an honorable reputation. We are 
| still more glad to know that its increasing 
| prosperity calls for an enlargement of its 
\sheet. We believe that it now equals in size, 
‘as well as in typographical execution, any 
newspaper, not metropolitan, in the State. 

We are the more glad to know this, be- 
‘cause the course of the editor, Mr. Keyes, 


has not been such as has usually been adopt~. 


-ed by those of his craft to secure support. 
| He has been singularly courageous and inde- 
_pendent in his tone as to public men and 
| matters, and dared even to set at nought the 
‘authentic oracles of his party, where they 
seemed to him to come in collision with his 
‘notions of moral or political principle. We 


consider Mr. Keyes as standing at the head 


\of his profession as a political party editor, 


and we think the better of political partizans 
that they are willing to endure one as good 
An independent editor is in this world 
of ours a rare bird. ‘ Rara avis in terris, 
nigroque simillima cyeno!’ So rare, indeed, 
that we marvel, when one appears, that he 
is not pecked out of the flock. 

Mr. Keyes has, we believe, always taken 
the side of humanity and morality in the mat- 
ter of Capital Punishment. The subject of 
the Reformation of Prisons is one, too, that 
has engaged his attention. The leading arti- 
cle of his paper, under its new name, is an 
elaborate disquisition on the late troubles in 
the Prison Discipline Society. Whether his 
account of the philosophy of those troubles 
be accepted or not, the leader in question is 
an evidence of attention and thought bestow- 
ed upon a subject aside from party polities. 
We trust that he will give the subject yet 
more consideration, and a yet ampler space 
to the discussion of the great question of the 
present Retributive Systems of society to- 
wards the offenders against its laws, and of 
the ameliorations of which those systems may 


be capable.—e. 


as he. 





A Week in Portland, Maine, 


Recently, I have visited Portland, and 
spent a pleasant, though laborious week there. 
Ihave some excell-nt friends in this city. 
Very kind were they to me, when I was 
sick there, two years ago. 1 delivereda dis- 
course, on Sunday, in the Park st. (Unita- 
rian) church, I was kindly welcomed to 
the pulpit, by the pastor of the Society, the 
Rev. Rufus P. Cutler. The Universalist 
meeting house was applied for, for a lecture 
on Sunday evening. It was refused. This 
is the first Universalist meeting house which 


‘has been shut against me, when I desired to 


plead for the poor prisoner. 1 am exceeding- 
ly grateful to the Unitarians for their kind- 
ness and liberality. We held a second meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, in the Park street 
church. Addresses were delivered by Revs. 
Henry Bacon, of Providence, R. I., Russell 
Streeter, of Vortland, and the writer. 

The jail in this city is a miserable old 
building. It was builtin 1797, The dungeon 
is a most horrid place. I entered it twice. 
The second time I entered, the door was 
closed upon me, at my request. Although 
I was there but a short time, yet I never felt 
such a sensation of delirium before in any 
cell, and I have entered many. I should 
have been crazy there in a short time, had I 
remained. The keeper of the jail informed 
me that he kept a man there fourteen days! 
I do not understand how the poor creature 
could live there so long and retain his senses. 
He was not however there all at one time, 
but at difierent times, making up fourteen 
days. I think the prisoners are well supplied 
with a plenty of good wholesome provisions. 

Itis full time that old building was de- 


molished. When another is erected, a better 
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a. . 
pould be selected; much attenypn should 


rected to obtaining pure air and good 
t, and the moral education of the pris- 
_ should not be forgotten. In a word, in- 
» off the prison, they should build a moral 





bital. 
ige persons were in this jail, who had 


sentenced to the State Prison. All of 
were young men. [ am sorry to say 
fye of them were from Massachusetts. 
ought not to populate the prisons of 
ne. She ought to set her sister State a 
»pexample than she has in these cases. 
; usual, I furmed some new and pleasant 
paiutances during this journey. I did not 
ever do so much as I had beped to dodi- 
y in aid of our movement. A hope is 
Iged, however, that some of the seed 
h was there sown will at a future day 
1 fruit.—J. M. S. 





on I. Hicks...Indifference and Oppo- 
sition in Providence, R. I. 


tion of these children, and the obstacles he 
had to encounter. The following is one of 
the conversations he had with a number of 
dirty boys without shoes or stockings, and 
with scarcely a rag to their backs:— 


‘The master said to them, he was about to open 
a school, and that he should begin on Sunday. To 
one he said, 

‘ You appear to be badly clothed.’ 

© Yes, sir,’ said one of them; another observed, 
very quaintly, ‘ What! does he say he will give us 
new clothes if we will come to his school?’ 

‘No, my boys, I will do no such thing; I will 
endeavour to give you something of more real worth 
than clothes or bread and cheese.’ 

* Tell ine what that is, then, master.’ 

© Well, I will teach you common sense, an! solid 
and moral principles, that when you earn a few 
shillings you may know how to take care of them. 
I will save you from cracked heads, ragged pockets, 
and black eyes.’ 

‘I say, George, he is a funny fellow, wilt thee 





WEEKLY RECORD. 


We are sometimes asked to present a Re- 
port of what we,are doing for the Prison 
Reform. ‘This would be somewhat difficult, 
as such a variety of incidents occur, but 
we have thought of presenting a sort of week- 
ly record of some of the more important, 
begiuning with July. j 

Case I. Thursday, July 1.—A man from 
New-Hampshire entered, desiring to have us 
become interested in the case of his son, who 
was taken up for counterfeiting. His trial 
was to come on in a few days. 

Case If. A poor woman came in, whose 
son had been sentenced to the house of cor- 
rection for two years. He had been in only 
about eight months. She was anxious to 





0?’ 
& 4 aed 
Aye. 


‘And so will I, we will come, sir, and 


Such was this great work in its incipient 
commencement. How small the beginning! 





’ehave before stated that efforts were 
ing in Providence, R, I., to save the 
of this uneducated young man, who is 
undersentence of death, and we express- 
hope that these efforts might be crown- 
jth success. It cannot do him, or any 
pr person, 
se he has killed anothor. We hoped that 
effort would be seconded by the people 
Providence generally, or at least that there 
ld be no opposition to the movement; 
we are sadly disappointed. It now ap- 
s by the following commubpication that 
eis not only an indifference manifested 
spect to this matter, but opposition of 
meanest and most cowardly kind. We 
tthe fictitious names which are appended 
he petition. We cannot but hope that 
publishers of the Journal will look into 
inhuman matter, and expose the brutal 
uct of the monsters who are willing thus 
idicule the efforts of the most humane 
p and women of their city. We give be- 
the communication of our friend Whee- 
Itneeds no comments. Here it is: 
ProvipEence, June 25, 1847. 

ps. SPEAR: 

wrote you, a few days since, that efforts were 
ing to get the Legislature of this State to spare 


life of Simon I. Hicks, who has been sentenced | 


¢ hung in November for killing an old man by 
ame of Crossman in Glocester Jast winter. 
placed a petition in three of our principal In- 


How sublime the object! How great must 
‘be the result! It has been said that he who 
‘makes one blade of grass grow where none 
| grew before, is a greater benefactor than all 
‘the Statesmen that ever lived. How much 
'more truly might it be said that he who re- 


the least good to kill him be- | claims a single child from ignorance and | 


crime, has done more for his race than all the 
| philosophers, statesmen and divines that the 
' world ever saw.—c. Ss. 





in Charlestown State 
rison. 

Among the encouraging signs of the times, 
| it must rejoice every philanthropist to learn 
| that even the convict is not shut out from 
| the festivities of our National Anniversary. 
We spent the forenoon with the prisoners at 
| Charlestown. The services commenced at 
nine o’clock, Speeches and songs were made 
by the inmates. At the close of the meeting 
we made a short a'dress, which we hope, at 
some time, to write out. Among the services, 
we were particulerly pleased with the ‘ Pris- 
oner’s Address to his Mother.’ The poetry 
It was set to music and sung 


| Independent my 


} 


is excellent. 
by four prisoners, the author of the Poem 
himself being one of them. This was the 
first Anniversary of the ‘ Mass. State Prison 
Society for Moral Improvement and Mutual 
Aid;’ a Society got up by the excellent War- 
den, with the assistance of the chaplain. 





bring more lads with us; what will you teach us?’ | 
‘if you are good, to read and write too.’ | 


procure a parden for him. She was willing 
to move away with him out of the city, al- 
though she was obtaining a much better liv- 
ing here than she could where she would re- 
move. She had been sent to us by Mrs. Sam- 
uel May, for advice. We finally told her 
that her request was very uncertain, that she 
had better let her son remai:, and at all events 
to make no effort for his release till his sen- 
tence had half expired. She thanked us 
kindly, and took her leave. 

Case III. A poor convict entered, who 
wanted some clothing. He had been in sev- 
eral times. We had urged him to sign the 
'pledge. He seemed rather a hopeless case. 
| We offered him some clothing. We gave | 

him good advice, and procured a place for 
him to board for a week, paying the bill. 


| Case IV. Friday, July2. A friend came 
for advice to know the precise manner of ob- 
taining a pardon for aconvict. We gave him 
some information, stating that it would be of 
but little service to attempt his release, un- 
less he had been there half the time. He 
seemed grateful for our advice.—c. s. 





Universal Brotherhood Meeting. 


A spirited meeting of the signers of the 
pledge of Universal Brotherhood, which our 
readers are doubtless familiar with, was held 
Sunday afternoon week, in the Washingtonian 
Hall, Bromfield-st., and after considerable 
discussion, and addresses by several persons, 
a local League, auxiliary to the national 
Leugue, was organized. The following, 
‘among other persons, addressed the meeting: 
| Mr. Fisher, R. F. Wallcut, Wm. H. Chau- 
‘ning, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Addison Davis, 


, Any prisoner may belong to it who chooses 
nce offices for three days; not a single name | 


during his sentence. On his release, he has, D. P. Trask and S. H. Lloyd. The officers 
a Certificate, which is a passport to the con- Of the local League are as follow:— 

fidence of the community. The Society has President—Robert F. Walleut. 
accomplished a vast amount of good. It isa} Vice-Presidents—D. P. Trask, J. M. 
| Spear. 


obtained. 1 also bad papers in the Republi-| 
Herald and the Daily Providence Journal offi- | 
On calling for then yesterday morning, the | 


at the Herald office contained no names; and | 


and now 
ito you. Every name is, as I am told, fictitious, 
I have no doubt it is true. 


one at the Journal office I received, 


rlessness is here manifested, and I should think 
utalify not often found in decent society. 
public exposure of such conduct is the only 


se left for the friends of the abolishment of creditable to any public Assembly. 


ital punishment. I hope you will think it 
t to publish the whole paper, that it may be 


ied into other reform papers, and that such com- 


is as the case demands may be appended to it. 


Pome consider the course pursued in the Journal 
¢ as a fuir sample of Providence society, in 


tion to such matters. I would fain think other- 


SAM’L W. WHEELER. 


Yours, 








Ragged Schools of London.—No. 2. 


Ir. Guthrie says, in exploring the depths 
human misery amid fever and famine, he 


en comes acrossthese children. You may 


lthem sleeping on a stair, or on the floor 
the police office, or pulling your coat at 
night to buy a tract of them, lest they 


ull go home only to be beaten! He gives 


breadful example :— 


I was returning from a meeting, one night, 
ut twelve o'clock. It was a fierce blast of 
dand rain. In Prince’s street, a piteous voice 
a shivering boy pressed me to buy a tract. 
ted the child why he was out at such an hour. 
had not got his money; he dared not go home; 
Would rather sleep on a stair all night. | 
ught, as I passed a lamp, that I had seen him 
bore. Tasked him ifhe wenttochurch. ‘ Some- 
» to Mr. Guthrie’s,’ was his reply. On look- 
bigain, f now recognized him as one whom I 
" vccasionally seen in the Cowgate Chapel.— 


hes 


ed up to meet the weather, he did not recog- | 


®* me. Tasked him what his father was. ‘1 
® no father, sir; he is dead.’ ‘His mother?’ 
“is very puor.’ * But why keep you out here?’ 

he truth reluctantly came out. 1 knew her weil, 

hid visited her Wretched dwelling. She was a 
tdstan 5 » r . 7. » > 

seq ren, Bhd Torrie aah \ ag 

, and a gown, 


“tithad once been black, had stiil some trace of | 


Who had seen betier days. Now, she was a 
‘NKard! Sin had turned her into a monster, and 
* Would have beaten that poor cluld within an inch 
death, if he had deen snort of the money, by 
' Wasted, of which she starved him, and fed her 
2 accursed vices!’ 


he above is but a single example from a 
is P J ry . 

* Ol facts. ‘The sehvolmaster in one of 
hese 


‘istitutions has kept a diary, which at 


WCE rye . . 
* Pfesents, in vivid colors, the real situa- 


/new thingin Prison Life for the inmates to be 


The most utter | 


i - . 
dark, gaunt, gipsey-looking woman, who, not- | 


allowed on our National Anniversary to meet| Executive Committee—Theodore Parker, 
together in their Chapel and to present their | T. Gilbert, Eliza I’, Meriam—who together 
‘own thoughts in their own way to the War- with the presiding officer shall constitute a 
den, ina public manner, and to sing their, Board of Managers. 

The speeches would have been| Treasurer—A. C. Taft. 

The| Recording Secretary —D. S. Grandin. 

At the conclusion| Corresponding Secretary—C. Stearns. 


own Music. 





\singing was excellent. 
| they were told that a good dinner had been 
prepared for them. On the whole, this was 





To tHe Frienns Asroapv. ‘The Senior 
one of the most pleasing incidents in our Editor, (C. Spear,) is now on a journey to 
' 





GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 

Sargeon Dentists, 
238 Waushington-St.,—Corner Central Court, 
BOSTON. 


HE undersigned respectfully announces to his friends 

and the public, that he has entered into a copartner- 
| ship in DENTISTRY with D. 8. GRANDIN, M. D., well 
known in Philadelphia and New York, as a distinguished 
OPERATOR, aad also throughout New England, as the 
Inventor of several important improvements in Practical 
Dentistry and Dental Instruments. Dr. GRANDIN has 
the benefit of more than twenty years’ practice, and un- 
derstands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend tous theig patronage will find our charges 
LOWER than those at any other Establishment in the city, 
where work is done inany where near the style and quality 
of our. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN ! 

A. 8. DUDLEY. 


Fair at Lyna. | 


This Fair was held, according to previous | 
notice, on the Fourth of July. We had 
hoped that the Managers would send us a | 
report of it-in season for our paper of this | 
week. At present, we have only room to 
say, that the hall was neatly decorated, as 
many visiters were in as could be expected 
on such a day, and the proceeds were as 
much as were anticipated. Addresses were 
delivered by J. N. Buffum, J. M. Spear, 
Frederick Douglass, and Rev. J. C. Shack- 
ford. Much credit is due to the Managers 
for their unwearied exertions in behalf of the | 


Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a large work on Dental Surgery, to Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1834. 

‘ Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upon the teeth. 
lie has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 
satisfaction. The Doctor's acquiremeuts and personal 
good character must, I think, give him a very respectable 
standing as a scientific Surgeon Dentist. 

8. F. FITCH.’ 


From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 
at preseut Professor of Auatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘lam acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as a 
very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 


»prisoner. 


Death of the Hon. Seth Sprague. 
We learn that Father Sprague, as he was 
familiarly called by all who knew him, | 
breathed his last at his dwelling in Duxtury, 
on Friday, the 9th inst. We do not know 
his age, but we think he was over eighty. 
partments of the profession. Dr. G@. manufactures and 


For many years we have been accustomed | uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
to meet him at our anti-slavery gatherings, | as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 








BRIGHTON MARKET--July 5, 1847. 
F om the Boston Journal. 


Ar Marxet—563 Beef Cattle, 6 pairs Work- 
ing Oxen, 25 Cows and Calves, 1750 Sheep and 











H itl subjected. I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
H is ci and other places. e wi to those who may Wish to employ a good dentist. 
held in this ity , ple . hod R. D. MUSSEY.’ 
henceforth be with us no more in Y> | From Parker Cleavlana, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
= . it ; irit. Mineralogy and Natural Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
though we trust he will be with us in apir Sreneteiah, Ie. . 
Like him we pray that we may be faithful to ‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
h 1 of lif 8. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
the end Of lite, | by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr, G., | am disposed to consider thein 
| of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
| agents to Which they may be exposed in the mouth. 
PARKER CLEAVLAND. 
NEW WORKS, 
Just received and for sale at the office of the 
Lambs, and 1328 Swine. Prisoner’s Friend, 
Paices— Beef Cultle—-We quote Extra, $7 25 ) RTHODOXY and Rationalism, by Frederick 
first qualily, 6 75; 2d quality, 6 25 a @ 50; 3d | wiuuch, $0 25 
quality, 5 25 a5 50. |" due Iris can’t be any body,’ by Mrs. N. 8. Kins- 








ht ; = we niu 0 25 
Working Oxen—No sales noticed. ’ | Arguments against Capital Punishment, by D. P. 
Cows and Calves—Sales noticed at $20, 25, Sov eiicivi 0 25 

37, 42, and 45. Selt-Culture and perfection of Character, by O. 8. 
a “re Sho Fowler, 0 75 
Sheep.— Sales of old Sheep, at 1 25 a 3 25. Facts for the People, showing the relations of the 
Lambs from 1 25 to 2 50 and 3 00. U.S. Goverumeut to Slavery, euibraciug a history 
Swine—At wholesale, 5 1-4 a 6 1-4c. Small of the Mexican War, couwpiled frou ouicial and 
Pigs 7a 8. . = caineupie Soseeeaneh vy Loriug rg 019 
victure aver , i athan 
Market dall, and about 75 Beef Cattle unsold. W Msn al pantie dined vs didi ated: 
Secoua waition of Burleigh upon Capital Punish- 
P ‘ P ‘a ment 0 25 
Receipls for the Prisoner’s Friend. Capital Punishment opposed to God’s Government, 
H. Barton, E. Hampton, Ct., $2; Dr. O. Ford, Hyannis, by milo BD. Codding, ‘ 0 12 
1 50; James Mott, Philaaelphia, 4; Wm. Friend, Spring- My coucise Opinion of Arguinents on the Penalty of a 
field, 2; B. Litchfield, bath, Me., 1 50; C. H. Suwyer, do, | Veuth, ie 3 5; ux 0 12 
1 ov; F. B. Kendall, do, 70; 5. i. Harris, do, 70; Isabella Third Keport of New York Prison Association, U 23 
Harris, do, 79; C. Gouell, do, 1; Dr. B. T. Currier, do, 1 50; | Piysiology, for Bcaools aud families, by Mrs. Fow- 
li. A. Chandler, do, 70; Mrs. 8. Whittier, Fortland, 1 50; | ler, — ’ . 0 25 
James Whittier, Steveus’ Plains, 1; teury Bush, Roches- | The Water-Cure Manual, by Joel Shew, 0 50 
ter, 2; C. J. Barbour, Portland, 2 44; E.R. Place, do: 1 50; | Teeth, weir biseases and ‘Treatment, by John Bur- os 
M. 8. Mounttord, 3 vv. dell 
—_ — er a tials Eulogium on Clarkson, by Alexander Crommell, and 
DONATIONS. a veut On Freedom, by Charles L. Reason, 012 
4 he 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


E. R. Place, Portland, 50¢; E. Thomas, do, $7; Oliver Fascination, or the ower of Charming, by John B. New- 








Denneit, do, 2; J C. Barbour, do, 50c; J. L. Surgeut, do, 1. | nian, iM. 1, 0 40 
a = : ——— —== | Phreuoiogy tor Schools and Families, by Mrs. L. N. P 

a) y bowler, 0 50 

G. BECK, | "The Tuevlogical Bee Hive, by a Unitheist, 0 25 
AUCTIONEER, | June 24. 69 wees apie 


Orrice—Nos. 22 and 24, Federa}-st. PREPARATORY AND HIGHSCHOOL 


REGULAR DAYS OF SALE AT OPFICE. 


Wednesday—GROCERIES. 

Friday,—DRY GOODS. 

Saturday—FURNITURE, &c., in the large hall | 
over the oilice. 

G, B. Wiillgive his attention to sales of Furni- | 
ture at private residences. Also to stocks of Groce- 
-ies and Real Estate in any parts of the city. Also, | 


| FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


339 Washington-st. 
NSTRUCTION given in all branches esseatial to a 
thorough aud accomplished temale education, 
LANGUAGES. 
In addition to the CLassics, the Speakine with fluency 
und Correctness, ofthe Mepsns Lanaeagie, Will be taught 
by eimlueut Buropeau scholars. 


ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 





whole life. Long may the excellent Warden) Pennsylvania. He will be in Philadelphia 
of that institution be spared to carry out his’ on Sunday, July 25. On his way he will 
benevolent plans, till, at last, he shall make pass through Springfield, Hartford, New- 
that prison to be what he so ardently desires, Haven, New-York and New-Jersey. ‘The 
a Manvat Lasor Scnoot. | object of the Journey will be to awaken a 

The following was the order of Service,’ pew interest in*the Prison Reform; to pro- 
the names of the prisoners being given as, eyre subscribers for the paper; to collect 
amounts due; and to visit prisons, especially 
the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia. 
He will be absent about four weeks. He 
wishes the friends to aid him by the commu- 
nication of tacts, and in any other way with- 


handed to us:—c. s. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
PRAYER. 
Hymn or Anthem,—by the Choir. 
| Remarks—by the President, or Vice Presi- 
| dent. 
Glee—Pilerims and Wanderers. 
| Remarks,—by Wm. Hubby. 
ORIGINAL SONG. 


| Re marks,—by Lowery Spence. 
| Original Poem,—by C. Meadows. /cipline. Any communications for him may 


| ° ° ° , 
Song—4l Good time coming. be directed to care of Lucretia Mott, or 
| Remarks,—by J. M. King. James M. M’Kim. A correspondence will 
| Poem,—by B. F, Emery. arene , ~ 
be kept up with the paper, giving such facts 
as may occur on the way.—c, s. 





in their power. He has long desired to vis- 
it the friends in Philadelphia, and there has 
been a wish to have a friendly interchange of 


thought on the great subject of Prison-Dis- 


| Remarks,—by W. Hatch. 

| Glee—Day on the Mountains. 
| Remarks,—by J. M. Bradley. 
| Poem,—by W. Bradley. 
Remarks,—by A. Learned. 
Remarks,—by J. W. Smith. 





New Works. We have just received 
‘from the Messrs. Fowler & Wells, N. Y., 





| A MARCH. | the following new and interesting works. 
| Ode on Sctence,—by the Choir. |!We have not had time yet to examine 
SEER EREnaS REC rEnE | them critically. ‘They bear the following 


ye ‘ . 
|*Voices from Prison’ for the Sing Sing titles, viz:—WoMAN, HER EDUCATION AND 


Prison. linptuence. By Mrs. Reid.—Lecrures on 
| We are anxious to carry out our plan tHe PHitosopuy or Mesmerism. By Rev. 
of sending 100 copies of this beautiful litte J. B. Dods.—Puysiotoey. Designed for 


work to the care of Mrs. Farnham, the Mat- the use of schools and families. By Mrs. L. 
N. Fowler.—Teets; their structure, dis- 
eases, treatment. By John Burnell, Dentist. 

| Cugmistry, and its application to Physiolo- 


‘ron of the Piison, but we have not yet quite 
| collected the amount necessary to enable us to 
|do this. We lack now the small sum of $9. 





| There are eight hundred prisoners who may gy, Agriculture and Commerce. By Prof. 
'| be benefitted by this humble effort. Shall it be 
accomplished? Will you aid the work, Kind | 


| reader? j the i risoner’s Friend, 40 Coruhill. 


Liebig. 
‘These works are for sale at the office of | 


| upto $100 


to the apprisal of k'urniture. 
May 5. 6 mos. BOSTON. 

TILDEN& GANE, 

BOOK-BINDERS, 


(Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 
-No. 31 Cornhill, - = - BOSTON, 


The various departments of Drawina, Fancy Neepie- 
WoRK aud Pain rina, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional lustruction mi Music will be pro- 
vided, tur pupils ol Lue scliool, al reduced prices. 

PUYSICAL EDUCATION, 

As a means of activity and HEALTA, as well as ease of 
Mauwers aud graceluluess of Carriage, arrangements have 
beeu mudc providing free aCCess, uully, lo & Gy Wiuustic 

| and Calisthenic Acuwemy for Laaies, aid also to an ex- 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING | ee heut scuovl tor Muncing, O& Weduesday and Saturday 


OLD BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


No extra cuurges eacept tor Music. Hours 


at 2 uv’ clock. 
rrivate lessous at 3 FP. M, 


j} trom 9 A. M. ull 2 P. M. 


Blank Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, | ‘Trims, retereuces, &c. given at the seaool room. 


equal to any thing done in the city. 
B. t’. VALVEN & Li. A, GANE, 
Dec. 2, 1846. 


NOTICE. 


HE undersigned offers his services to the public 
as a collector of newspaper and all other kinds | 


of accounts and bills, both im the city and country. 
Terms reasonable, and all orders promptly executed. 

References—C. & J. M. Spear, Prisoner’s 
Friend Otlice, 40 Cornhill; L. Wyman, Jr., Gold- 
en Rule office, 40 Cornhill. 


Orders left at either of the above places will meet 


\vith prompt attention. 
GEQRGE M. ABBOTT. 
Boston, June 9, 1847. 
A. P. KLINE, 
Collector and Real Estate Broker, 
28 Sudbury-st., near Court, 
YATILL attend to collecting, buying and selling 
Houses and Real Estate of all kinds. Alsv, 
rents and bills of all ktads collected at short notice. 
Also, mortgages negotiated. All business connected 
with real estate and collecting debts will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 
Rerers ro—J. F, Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Hinds, or at this ollice. 
Day 19. 


J.k. 





FARWELL & CQ. 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Streel, Boston. 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 


| 


F. L. CAPEN. 
June 21. 


VAPOR BATHS, &e. 

V. BADGER & CV, No 17o Tremont Street, opposite 

| Bu the Preuout couse, manufacture aud have coustautly 
iwi sule bales’ Patent Ulumber Suower baths, 

Also—Vupor baths and bathing Apparatus of all kinds— 

Britannia Ware of superior fnisi and latest tusiiou—fine 

‘Tin Ware, &c. Jan. &, 1847. 


CHASE’S 
AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington Street. 
Likenesscs exccuced in the highest pertecuon 
Poorer qualities tukea 
March 24. 


oOston. 
vl Wwe art, upon reasonable lerins. 
cheap us the cheapest. 


NOTICE, 

R. T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 
sick that he still continues to atteud to the treatment 

ot Lie Various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, Liver, Stomach 
and Chronic Derangements of every kind, accordmg to the 
Magnetic und botanic systems of pracuce at his otuce, 
NU. 3. HANOVER STREET, (up stairs, BOSTON. His 
method of treating Chronic diseases in some respects is 
| comparauvely new; and although acknowledged by the 





medicul tuculty geuerally, to be highly useful, yet they 
} have Lot sumcient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been 


very successful. Out of about i2uu Cases treated by Dr. 


| T. during the last two years, but eight or ten deaths have 


come to his kuuwledge. Terms so modervte as to bring 
his practice willun the reach ot the poorest. 
No CHARGE MADE FUR ADVICE. 

Galvanism aad Kleciricity applied to patientsat any time 
from 6, A. M. tos, Fr. M. , 

Patients who wisi can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
TION of their case, by a first rate Clairvoyant. Buch ex- 
uminations, however, Cau only be given between the hours 
of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past % aud half past 4 P.M. 

Protessioual calls attenaced to by day or night, in the 
city or vicinity. Omee, No. 3, laanover Street. Resi. 


dence, 58 Nastiua Street. 





| 
| 


done at any other Establishment in Boston. 


Remember the number. 
J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 








Dec. 9, 1846. ly49_ 
NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND | 
CLOTHING STORE, 
56 Unionestreet, - ~ BOsTON, 


JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
ty Goods of all kinds taken in exchar re fo 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. « oods, | 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 
r. Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fr.n $1 | 


r ‘ i 
| 1 above is just published, aud is decidedly the most in- 


Maguetic sud botanic Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
Apparatus tor medicol use. 
dau. 


6, load. 


JUST RECEIVED, ' 
And for sale at ihe office of the Prisoner’s F' tend, 
Water.Cure manual, by Joel Suew, M. D. The 


practical work Liat has yet appeared upou the 


cresting | 
sil-imiportant subject of bydropathy. Multitude of persons, 
by adopting the principles herein laid down, might be 


saved an immense amouyt of sullering, and noinconswera 


le OX pers buy, read and practic« Frice ov cts.—Can 
‘ re KW. 
be seut by mail. June Ww 4 


SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 


CONVICTS. 
GENERAL AGENT. 


R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for aiding 

| Discharged Convicts, 8 &¢« le Agent of this Seciety. 

wiuce No. lu Spring-st Regular o hours trom I! to l 

tly. Odice open at other business hours Peraoi.s Wish- 

ig tO employ bLisch arged Convicts, or tO transact any 

her bysines with t gent, are requested to call as 
above. 


WALTER CHANNING President. 


Boston Macrh 13, 1647. 


2 SS - ‘ ” 
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" HUMANITY vs 1 LYRE. 
A BALET 


BY THE EARL RIVERS, 


* ‘This is the only original poem known of this no- 
bleman; his other works being mere translations. 
It was written during his confinement in Pom- 
fret Castle, a short time before his execution in 


1483. It gives a fine picture of the composure | 

and steadiness with which he beheld his ap-| 

proaching fate. Rouse is said to have copied it 
from the Earl’s own handwriting. 

This little piece, which perhaps ought rather to have 
been printed in stanzas of eight short lines, is 
written iu imitation of a poem of Chaucer’s, that 
will be found in Urry’s Edit. 1721, p. 955, be- 
ginning thus: 


* Alone walkyng, In thought plainying, 
And sore sighying, All desolate. 

My remembrying Of my livying, 
My death wishyng Bothe erly and late. 


‘ Infortunate Is so my fate 
That w ole ye what, Out o 
My life I hate; Thus desperate 

In such pore estate, Doe IT endure, &c.’ 


mesure 


SumM WHAT Mmusyng, And more mornying, 
In remembrying The unstydfastness ; 
This world being Of such whelyng, 
Me contrarieng, What may I gesse? 


a 


I fere dowtles, Remediless, 
Is now to sese My wofull chaunce. 
[Por unkyndness, Withouten less, 
And no redress, Me doth avaunce, 


With displesaunee, 'To my grevaunce, 
And no suraunce Of remedy.] 

Lo! in this traunce, Now in substaunce, 
Such is my dawnce, Wyllyng to dye. 


10 


Me thynkys truly, Bowndyn am J, 
And that gretly, To be content: 
Seyng playnly, Fortune doth wry 
All contrar, From myn ontent. 


15 


My lyff was lent Me to an intent, 
Hytt is ny spent. Welcome fortune! 
But I ne went Thus to be shent. 


But sho hit ent; Such is hur wone. 20 





From the Americen Signal. 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MARY R. W., AND J. T. W., 
Who died iu infancy. 
BY C. M., A CONVICT IN CHARLBSTOWN STATE PRISON. 
Where breez s are fraught with ihe sweet breath of 
roses, 
In the groves of Mount Auburn, remote and 
serene, 
There innocence sleeps and beauty reposes, 
Where nature spreads o’er them her mantle of 
green. 
Two loved ones sleep there! no more we behold 
them, 
A father’s loved hope, and a fond mother’s pride, 
The cold arms of « eath are closed to enfold them, 
And calmly the darlings now rest side by side. 


As flow’ rets that fall whilst the summer is shining, 
Feel not the chill breath of the rude wintry blast, 
So droop’d the dear infants, nor e’er knewr pining, 
‘Their soft life of sunshine ui clouded was pass’d. 


While blooming in childhood, their brief life was 
ended, 
Like angels they came, and taught all to love, 
Then their spirits like odors of incense ascended, 


To mingle their sweetness with angels ubove. 


They are gone, lovely babes, and warm friends 
have miss’d them, 
And the hearts of fond parents still over them 
yearn, 
For memory presents them as when they last kiss’d 
them, 
And tears often flow from affections pure urn. 


Let such tear-drops be dried,—life at best is but 
fleetuess, 
Though sorrow and care o’er its pathway are 
stiown, 
Faith sti!l pointing upward shows a heaven all! 
sweetness, 
Where loved ones will meet, ‘and know as they’re 


known.’ 
> Brief and beautiful. 

of a poem is from Graham’s Magazine for Sep- 

teanber:— 

DUTY. 

H. 


BY ELLISON. 


Would every man but of his duty do 
A tithe, this earth were as a paradise! 
‘Then would the victory be for the wise, 
The good and virtuous, and not unto 
‘The sword and spear, the brute-strong, who undo 
"Yheir fellow-men, and 1end in twain the ties 
Which bind all hearts to holy mivistrics. 


Those ministries which, like pure ore, ran through 
‘I’ he common bosom in this week-day life. 
But we do lend ourselves to brutish strife, 


Blind tools in a blind hand, we violate 


\‘ruth, Justice, Mercy, and ourselves deprive 


Of their high blessing learnimg, but too | 


(ou all sin, self+punishment must wait 


The following bijou) 





“PRISONER’ s FRIEND, 


PEACE DEPAI BAUME, 


ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN, 


— a 


The Heroes of Monterey. 


The New-Orleans Delta remarks:—Just 


streets as noble and splendid a body of men 
as ever went forth to battle. 
| about nine hundred strong. 





They were 
The men were 
in the vigor of youthful manhood, and as, in 
perfect order and military precision, they pa- 
raded through our city, the admiration of 
our people broke forth in loud applause of the 
gallant array. This was the first Tennessee 
regiment, under the heroic veteran, Colonel 
Campbell. They left our city, fresh from 
their own happy homes in the mountains, 
and by the river sides in healthful Tennessee, 
full of hope, ambition and patriotism; they 
departed in cheerful spirits, and with impa- 
tient ardor, for the scene of war. 

Arrived in the hostile country, they were 
soon involved in all the sufferings, privations, 
ennui and sickness incident to camp life. 
Disease made fearful havoc in their ranks. 
Scores returned to their homes, broken down 
in health and spirits, ere they had seen a hos- 
tile face. When the dulness and miseries of 
camp life were changed into the stir and ex- 
citement of the march and the battle-field, 
this regiment was the foremost in the storm, 
and the first in the havoe and destruction 
which the enemy poured into our ranks at the 
bloody charge at Monterey. One-third of 
them lay gasping in death, or under severe 
wounds, on the plains. But those who were 
left were undismayed, and nobly maintained 
their ground amid the iron tempest hurled 
upon them from the enew y’s covered works. 

Monterey yielded to the irresistible valor 
of such men. Then ensued a 'ong camp 
life, more dreadful to the soldier than the 
bloodiest battles, ‘Then came long tiresome 
marches, terminating in no glorious or ani- 
mating results, Then they e:nbarked in 
Scott’s proud army, for the grand affair of 
Yera Cruz. Next we find them in charge on 
the formidable batteries of the enemy at Cer- 
ro Gordo. Again they join their burras with 
those of our whole army over the triumph of 
our arms. But their service approaches a 
Having faithfully served their coun- 
try, they desire to give way to others, and 
return to the bosome of their families, where 
anxious hearts have so long pined their ab- 
sence, 


On Friday last, the whole of this gallant 


close. 


sketched, arrivee in our city. 
just three hundred and fifty—about one- | 
third the force with which it left. And this 
it has sustained in a twelvemonth’s | 
compaigo. It bas averaged a loss of fifty | 
men per month. 


loss 


— | 





War no Criterion of Right. 
Dr. Wayland says of war— 


It never had the converting power to make 
wrong right or right Wrong. It neither cre- | 
ates nor settles any laws of justice, fairness, 
or truth, It may dispose the weaker nation, 
after enduring indescribable miseries, defeat 
and mortification, to negotiate, and be willing 
to take any thing or nothing from the victor. 
But years of fighting, and immense loss of 


| 


one year ago there marched through our | 





regiment, whose history we have so briefly 
In numbers | 


| the earth; I love to look into the dark abodes 





blood and treasure, do not throw a ray of | 
light on what would have been equitable, and | 
reasonable, and candid for either nation to | 
have done before the contest commenced. | 
Nor will there be the least probybility that | 
the dispute will be settled with a tithe of the | 
fairness, after years of bloodshed, that it 
_might have been ere the sword was unsheath- 
ed. Might becomes right. ‘The victorious 
become arrogant, and the subdued supple and 
cringing. A sense of injury, maddened into 
|revenge, disposes the conqueror to humble 
| his enemy ; and the vanquished, though bi- | 


| 





submits to the most 
| humiliting terns of peace. After being strain- 
‘ed and drained to the utmost, where is now 
All| 
There is desola- | 
tion enough; but no rejoici except that | 


‘ting his lips with rage, 


all that blustering about national honor? 


}is quiet and submission. 


ing, 
peace has come on any terms: 

I know, indeed, that war is considered as 
i appeal to the God of battles, but whether 


Mars, or the God of peace, be intended, 


| the 
| appeal is equally irrational and unscriptural. 
The 


brutal means to decide questions of right. | 


Father of our race has instituted no such 
| To my mind a victory proves nothing, ex- 
‘cept that the victorious had some advanta- 

skill, 
| firmness, It is 
| true, that a sense of deep and wide-spread 
the of 


idured, letermination 


-_ 
ges, 


either as to position, numbers, 
or death-dariug resolution. 
| injuries, remembrance 


and a « to throw 


long er 


| off a galling yoke, 
‘ 


may inspire a small army 


oppressions 


-—— 


— E ee 
ip “ 








with such > slit 7 ie that it t shalt |i 


conquer a much larger one. [ maintain, 
nevertheless, that success is fo proof of jus- 
tice. The Almighty has not engaged to de- 
fend the right in battle. He has nowhere 
given the assurance that, if we appeal to 
arms, he will assist those who have right on 
their side, to kill the most men, to destroy the 
most ships, and to sack and burn the most 
cities, and thus to gain their cause. No! 
these ure not the weapons that he honors. If 
governments will use swords instead of re- 
monstranees, and guns instead of arguments, 
_and privateering in preference to arbitration, 
‘then may they look for success, not froma 
Being of infinite benevolence, but from mus- 
tering for the death-strife the most formida- 
ble array of forces, under the most promising 
position for victory. Then if triumph come, 
let it be ascribed to the evil one, but not to 
that good Being who can have no pleasure in 
the cries of the wounded, the groans of the 
dying, or the wailings of bereaved relatives, 
as they mourn over their sons, and husbands, 
and brothers, slain in battle. ‘The savior, in 
his allusions to this subject, gives no intima- 
tion that Omnipotence will favor even the 
cause of justice, which is sought to be main- 
tained by fighting. 
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From ‘Juvenile Dramas and Stories.’ 
The Child’s Evening Walk.—No. 2. 


Then the child called out to the westward- 
hurrying moon, ‘Stay! stay! and before thou 
droppest behind the hills, tell me of some 
pleasant thing which thou hast been allowed 
to do. * Thou seest,’ she said, ‘that I light up 
the beautiful world, which would else, in the 
night time, be wrapped up in darkness; or be 
but dimly seen by the light of the stars. It 
is pleasant to pour my beams down on the 
ocean and silver its waves, and to brighten 
the ripples of the lakes and streams, and to 
bathe hills and vales, forests and plains in 
my gevtle light, but it is not only to make 
beauty more beautiful that I journey around 


of sorrow, and say to the sad ones, peace be 
with you! Every night do my beams find 
their way down into a dark chamber where 
lies some lonely sufferer, and when he awakes 
in the dreary and silent midnight, stealing in 
at his window, they whisper to him of God’s 
love, and tell himto be of good cheer. And 
every night do my beams leave the beauti- 
ful woods and hills, and creep through the 
prisoner’s grated window, and pour along 
line of silver light across the floor of his cell, 
which he welcomes with a grateful heart, 
for that, and one stream of sunlight by day, 
is all the beauty he has on which he may 
rest his wearied eye. ‘Thes® two heavenly 
Visiters that so regularly find their way into 
his dark and lonely cell, seem to him like an- 
gels of peace, sent from heaven to remind 
him that he is not forsaken of his God. Ah! 
how much more do I love to be sent on these 
errands of merey, than even to illumine the 
fair fields of the earth.’ 


The moon then sank behind the hills; and 
the robins were asleep with their heads under 
And the child arose, and as 
he found 


their wings. 
he wandered over the meadow, 
that all the flowers and the insects were also 
asleep; and he said, ‘I must await the coming 
of the stars; oh! how fast they come and how 


light they grow; asthe sky becomes darker, 


soon they will all be here. But soft! what 
slight and muffled sound dol hear? It is a 


brook, gliding so softly that it was not heard 
save in the darkness and quiet of the evening. 
And hastening onwards, the child came by 
the side of a narrow brook, which, wrapped 
in the long, bending, sedge-grass, was steal- 
ing softly along, with an almost inaudible 





murmur. ‘ Which,’ said the child, throwing 
himself down by the side of the streamlet,— 
‘which of all thy uses is it that thou lovest | 
best to perform?’ ‘Nothing do I love so} 
well as to sing. I love to sing to the poet} 
when he walks ar seclines by my side, because | 
I know he will never forget my song; and | 
love to sing to children most dearly, for it is 


} 
| 





good for their souls to listen to me; so lie 
down and rest your cheek in the soft grass, | 
and 





and I wili sing as long as you will listen; 


in after years, when, perhaps, you shall be 
where no form of beauty meets your eye, and 
no sounds but those of discord meet your ear, 
then if, amidst the hubbub, you should hear 
within your mind my gentle murmur, it will 
be to you as a voice from heaven telling you 
that you were made not for this world only. 
Ah yes! Ilove tosing to the young heart; and. 
I wish children would often come and lie 
down upon my grassy bank, and listen to my 
voice.’ 

The child, as he lay upon the grass, turned 
his face upward, and he saw that the dark 
sky was full of glittering stars. ‘Oh! he 
cried, ‘this is the most sublime page which 
God has traced in the book of nature. In let- 
ters of burning gold here has he written of 
his own wondrous power. ‘Tell me, ye stars! 
some story of your influence upon man’s 
soul; for surely it must be mighty.’ 

‘Mighty indeed, for even the most de- 
praved souls have listened to our eloquence. 
You shall hear how once we spoke to a mur- 
derer’s soul. He was pacing slowly along a 
lane which ran between two open fields; the 
glittering knife was in his hand; he felt its 
edge,—‘ It is about ten o’clock,’ said he; ‘ he 
will pass this spot shortly: I will await him 
here,’ and he sat down upon astone. Look- 
ing up at the sky, he said,—‘ I would it were 
acloudy night.’ Then he sat for some time 
in silence, ever and anon turning his gaze up- 

wards, 

Then rising, and walking to and fro, he 
cried, ‘Why tarries he? von that the sky 
might be overcast! I cannot bear to meet the 
glances of these stars; they look down so 
steadily, and seem to tell me that the eye of 
God is upon me. How dreadfut is their si- 
lent gaze! Oh, yes! yes!. He who fixed 
these bright lamps in the sky, is surely look- 
ing on me now. I cannot hide my crime 
from His eye.’ He sat down again upon the 
stone, and buried his face in his hands.— 
Thus he remained for some moments; then 
again looking upwards, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
look not on me thus!’ 

Presently he perceived some one approach- 
ing him. 

‘It is he,’ he cried, ‘but he shall not die 
to-night. The stars are tee bright,—too glo- 
rious. Pll wait till another time. And 
hiding his knife in his bosom, he arose and 
walked onwards; the two men met, saluted 
each other, and passed on. They had not 
walked far, before he of the murderous 
thought turned round, gazed after the other 
for a moment, then looking upwards, he 
eried, ‘ Live! live! I will not stain my hand 
with blood!’ There was a little pond not 
far distant, in one of these fields, between 
which the lane ran; he drew his knife from 
his bosom, flung it into the pond, and pros- 
trating himself upon the earth, he cried, 
‘Thank God that lamsaved!? And when 
he arose, bright drops hung upon his cheeks.’ 

Then the child arose, and bounded home- 
ward, and he said to himself, ‘I hope there 
is no child in all this wide world, who has not 
inhaled the breath of the flowers, listened to 
the voice of the running stream, and the gen- 
tle breeze, and looked upon all the glories of 
the earth and sky.’ 





TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Tho’ graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sly ate fo ,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. ao Congen 


TO THE BUTT! RFLY. 
Lovely insect, haste away, 
Greet once more the sunny «ay; 














Leave, O leave the murky barn, 
Ere trapping spiders thee discern; 
Soon as seen, they will beset 

Thy golden wings with filmy net, 
Then all in vain to set thee free, 
Hope ’s all lost for liberty. 

Never think that I belie, 

Never fear a winter sky; 

Budding oaks may now be seen, 
Starry daisies deck the green, 
Primrose groups the woods adorn, 
Cloudless skies and blossomed thorn; 
These all prove that spring is here, 
Haste away, then, never fear. 
Skim o’er hill and valley free, 
Perch upon the blossomed tree; 
Though my garden would be best, 
Couldst thou but contented rest: 
There the schoolboy has no power 
Thee to chase from flower to flower, 
Harbor none for cruel sport, 

Far away thy foes resort; 

Nought is there but liberty, 
Pleasant place for thee and me. 
Then hither bend thy roving flight, 
In my garden take delight. 

Though the dew-bent level dale 
Rears the lily of the vale, 





Though the thicket’s bushy dell 


Tempts thee to the foxglove’s bell, 
Come but once within my bounts, 
View my garden’s airy rounds, 

Soon thou’lt find the scene complete, 
And every flow’ret twice as sweet: 
Then, lovely insect, come away, 

Greet once more the sunny day.—C4n1) 
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FOUNDED ,'\! i 


1842 i} 


<\ REMODELED 1843. 
To BE ih 


REBUILT in 18 Nl 












7 rare: 
3 eS 
——_ 
V 
ON VISITING A CITY, 
We find ourselves possessed with a prying PR 


reosily to ascertain the past history of 1 


vlace—and the same curiosity now oper At 
on the public mind as it regards the hig cP ' 
successful Establishment of annum, | 
° ed if not 
Four 
OAK HAL Lis Ten 
and to gratify this great curiosity, I wo CHAR 
state, that the JOHN 
ACORN EDML 

WAS PLANTED, FROM WHICH SPRUNG Th 
MIGHTY OAK IN TRADE, ~ 
. IN APRIL, 1842, H 
NEARLY FIVE YEARS AGO, A 
The House, Nos. 32 and 34 Ann street, pres s 
nothing in appearance extraordinary. There Cc! 
then a number of establishments more than eq JC 
to mine, when I made so successful a beginn Ri 
The whole secret of my immense success can in ‘ 
other way be accounted for except from 
THE QUALITY OF THE ARTICLES ¥ 

AND 

EXTREME LOW PRICE®™ now: 
Every Garment and Fancy Article sold, bret pape Lies 
HUNDREDS of PURCHASERS—uantil so of the pi 
mail it to 


mense was the rush of trade, that my PRIMIT! 
Warehouse was not sufficient to accommol 
them. Then came the additions in 1843, extend 
over an immense area of land,—and with all 

my establishment has been crowded, overflowi 


REF 













jammed. I ask—What does all this show? Its ‘FoR HE 
THIS new feature of trade, in glowing capi *'301"\ 
THOSE TH4 


that this project was one of no ordinary chara 





and speaks most eloquently of the 


LOW PRICE SYSTEM. 


The citizens of Boston and vicinity had been, 
(PREVIOUS TO THE OPENING OF OAK HA 
SUBJECT TO 

ENORMOUS 

AND EXTRAVAGANTLY HIGh 

PRICES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
CLOTHING. 

To whom am I indebted for all this patronag 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
THANKS—MANY THANKS.-MY WAR 
AND HEART-FELT THANKS—for 
liberal manner in which you have supported m 
and I have now become fully alive to the position 
hold before you. I am determined to keep 
with the mighty advances of public patronage, 





am fully determined to UNI 

RE-BUILD MA 

and enlarge my premises, and cover an area aud ct 

something like an acre of land! Time , 

OAK HALL — 

for m 

IS NOW BUT IN ITS INFANCY ae 

. AND WITH THAT for th 

GREAT MILLIONAIRE, Jame: 

th 

THE PUBLIC, "oe 

TO BACK ME! for th 

I SHALL OPEN AN a. 

IMMENSE RANGE OF HOUSEG in 

SUFFICIENTLY LARGE FOR THE UNSHACE of om 

LED MOVEMENTS OF MY rt 
GIGANTIC OPERATIONS. cer 

A contract having been entered into to finisl _Jo 

warehouse adjoining my old one, sufficien!ly la a 

to move into, numbered 28 and 80, my busio® M 

will continue as heretofore, until my premises Ree 

completed. ‘The stock on hand of M 

FRESH MANUFACTURED GOODS —s 

WILL BE CLOSED Gi 

EXTREMELY CHEAP: Dow 
Ti 

32, 34, 36 and 38 ANN-sTREET; 7 

BOSTON. tim 

OAK FRONT, DIAMOND WINDO IL 

ENTRANCE 32, WOODEN BUILDING ihe 

April 28. a 





